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that you haven’t one of these 

delightful joy giving conserv- 
atories, opening right off your dining 
or living room? It surely can’t be 
a matter of cost, as we now have 
one for around Twelve to Fifteen 
Hundred dollars, completely erected 
and equipped. 


It’s not as big as this, but large 
enough to grow a surprising amount 
of flowers. 


Glaze it with the new Ultra Violet 
transmitting glass, and you have a 
regular health resort where you can 
get honest to goodness tan in mid- 
winter. 


Send for our book called ‘‘Green- 
houses As We Know Them.” 


You'll find it tells you just what you 
are now wanting to know. No 
obligation. 


Hotes: now, just why is it 


Lorp & BuRNHAM (© 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Chicago, iil. 
Toronto, Canada 




















WASCO offers 


cheap cold weather 
insurance for your 


sreenhouse 
$50 to $118 


according to size, 
buys a WASCO 


hot water 








self-regulating 
auxiliary heater 


which will take care 
of 190 to 1,000 ft. 
of 14-inch pipe. 


No. 6 Wasco Heater .. . 
as shown $70. Heaters 
made in 4 sizes, burn 
hard or soft coal, coke 
or gas, operate on one 
charge of fuel in 24 
hours. 


If your present heating plant must be forced to take 
care of extremely cold nights, do not discard it. Keep 
it and buy a Wasco Auxiliary Heater for peak loads. 
Wasco Heaters have automatic fuel and temperature 
control. They will maintain an absolutely even temper- 
ature day and night—needing slight attention only once 
or twice daily. The Wasco may be operated so cheaply 
as to pay for itself many times over in safety for your 
growing plants. 


Made in four sizes, Wasco Heaters may be bought for 
only $50 to $118. They are tested with the same stand- 
ards and care as house heating boilers. Made by heating 
experts with experience of nearly a quarter of a century. 
Systems may be installed by any handy man. The No. 6 
heater will heat 1,200 or 630 sq. ft. of glass to a night 
temperature of 40 to 70 degrees respectively, in zero 
weather. 


A Wasco is also ideal as a hotbed heater. It may be 
used at one-fifth the cost of manure. The automatic 
regulator gives perfect protection. 


Be prepared for the next cold wave ... buy a Wasco. 
They are dependable, safe, less bothersome and are 
fully guaranteed. Write for large illustrated catalog— 
NOW! 


READY-TO-SET-UP 
WASCO HEATER CO., Inc. 


411 NICHOLS AVENUE SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Boston Florists 














< Flowers 
Telegraphed 
Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








BOSTON 


Z 4 \Mhien 

Florist 

67 —_o STREET powers 
hones: Telegraphed 


mest 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Gable Address “‘Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 
888-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 


HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 














There’s Still Time 


to order Bittersweet, and Christmas greens 
—Balsam, Spruce, Cedar, Hemlock, and 
Yew. Send for our Oircular, describing 
them. Seed of Fringed Gentian, makes a 
nice gift for a nature loving friend. 50c 
per packet, postpaid. 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INO. 

Shelburne Vermont 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Bichdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 














QUALITY aTOCK— FRESH puo 
BVERCESENS 




















An Invitation 
Hundreds, thousands of roses in 
the Star Rose Gardens invite 
you. Come anytime—many times 
—before frost. On Philadelphia 
— Baltimore highway — come! 

CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 
Rob’t Pyle, Pres. West Grove, Pa. 
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Early December Work 


tr may soon cover the ground and bury the friendly birds’ 
food. The feeding stations should be ready with an un- 
failing supply for them. 

Fruit trees which were broken down or split should be taken 
care of before winter sets in. Cut away all broken limbs and leave 
only clean surfaces treated with a good paint (not creosote). 
Split crotches may be braced with iron rods fastened with over- 
size washers or with guy wires. 

A mulch applied early on pansies, Shasta daisies, coreopsis or 
dianthus is likely to prove fatal, although such treatment will not 
hurt phlox, peonies or physostegia. Let myosotis, bellis, cam- 
panulas, poppies, delphiniums and others wait until the ground 
freezes solid before a thin mulch is applied. 

The early flowering bulbs such as paperwhite narcissi and Duc 
van Thol tulips should be started for holiday bloom. Avoid plac- 
ing them in too much light and heat after first bringing them 
from the cellar. 

An old favorite, the calla lily, should be started into active 
growth if this has not already been done. Remember that it is a 
glutton and must be fed frequently with bone meal or a well- 
balanced liquid fertilizer. 

Geraniums persistently climb for light and they must have it to 
bloom, yet other plants such as aspidistra ferns, palms and ivy 
vines do not need direct sunlight. 

If you are so fortunate as to have a plant room or conserva- 
tory, remember that moisture is essential and provide for it with 
pans of water placed about. Failure to water the plants thor- 
oughly when they need it may seriously check them but on the 
other hand, over watering a rubber plant causes the leaves to 
turn yellow. 














THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 


Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 
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New York Florists 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 








Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK : 
mi URSERIES 





Flower Seed Novelties 


for 1929 
Pkt 
Anchusa Annual “Blue Bird” 
Ce Ee was ced ndesuneaeccraxs 50¢ 
Papaver Orientale “The Feltham,” 
various shades without blotch .... 50c¢ 
Lobelia Cardinalis ‘“‘The Bishop” 
Extra Strong Spike ............ 75¢ 
Meconopsis Baileyii (Blue Poppy) 
EE. vcd winin vo '000n6 0 50¢ 
Scabiosa Caucasica “‘Goldingensis” 
Great Improvement ............. 50¢ 
Verbena Hybrid “‘Colossea” 
4 epee 50c 
Ursinia Anethoides Orange and Purple 
New South African Daisy ........ 50¢ 


Collection (7 pkts.) $3.50 
,_ Two collections $6.50 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Sutton’s Southcote Beauty Single Aster Seed Packets, 60 cents 


Plant Sutton’s Seeds and your garden will be 


A BLAZE OF COLOR 


FLowersS grown from Sutton’s Seeds 
have long been the glory of English 
gardens, possibly because the English 
have made flower growing an art. But 
due credit must be given to the supe- 
rior quality of Sutton’s Seeds — seeds 
that have been bred and selected and 
bred again and again for more than 
a hundred years by members of this 
old English house. Wherever flowers 
are grown the name of Sutton & Sons 
is highly esteemed. 

In America, Sutton’s Seeds are quite 
well known. Thousands of amateur 
gardeners and professicnal gardeners 
of large estates prefer Sutton’s Seeds 
to any other strains. They know that 
Sutton’s Seeds produce fine, sturdy 
plants, with a profusion of bloom. 


You can get equally good results from 
Sutton’s Seeds. Try them this year. 


Send for Sutton’s new catalog 


This catalog lists the full line of 
Sutton’s Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
It is also a complete guide to horticul- 
ture—a valuable book to keep in your 
garden library. It will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of thirty-five cents in 
stamps or International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS 
Dept. 10 Reading, England 


Surtsig Sucta, 


England’s Best 

















Holiday Greens from the 
Mountains 


Summer has left the Green Mountains and the flowers of 
meadow and mountain are asleep under a covering of leaves 
and grasses, awaiting the reveille of another springtime. 
In their place, we are now offering to our friends in the 
towns other delightful gifts of nature: 

Evergreen sprays of glistening Juniper, Hemlock with nut- 
brown cones, Balsam with its pure fragrance, so reminis- 
cent of the North Woods, Birch and Alder Catkins, 
Trailing Evergreens, Baby Spruce Trees, and Christmas 
wreaths. Ideal Christmas gifts. 

We have a complete price list free to all, and for $5.00 we will 
send you a special box containing fifty 12-18 inch sprays of 
Spruce or Balsam and fifty assorted sprays with cones, catkins, 

and red berries, suitable for holiday decoration, vase 
or basket work. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


BOX G PUTNEY, VERMONT 

















Glen Head 


PEONIES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 


IRISES 


New York 


LILACS 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


























Two Level 





Is Enough for The POPULAR 
an Area 


3x 4 feet (12sq. ft.) PLANT FOOD 


of Soil for Lawn, Garden, Greenhouse 


applied twice during the early growing period is sufficient for the 
whole season. Truly, “A Little Goes a Long Way’ because 
Nitrophoska is highly concentrated—therefore economical and a 
labor saver. Being a complete plant food nothing else is needed 
while plant is developing roots, stalk and foliage. It gives them 
stamina, vigor and a healthy thrift to resist disease and weather 
changes. But—when buds appear then apply— 


Floranid (Urea) about a teaspoonful to 12 square 


feet. This assures size and beauty 
for blooms with brilliancy of color; luster and deep green to 
foliage; increases the number of blooms. Floranid, which is an 
Organic nitrogen—stronger and cleaner than manure, is entirely 
soluble in soil water, immediately available to plant roots. 
Both plant foods are EASY-to-USE, clean, odorless, soluble, be- 
gin to feed plants at once—no waiting. Sold by dealers. If 
yours doesn’t carry them please write us his name and we will 
fill your order. Try this special offer—postpaid to your door. 










One pound of each .......... $1.00 
Five pounds of each ........ 3.00 
Remember For Delphiniums, Asters, etc. and for 


lants that prefer neutral or sweet soil 
This Slogan— on Calcium ‘Ni 

itrate. 10 Ib. sack t- 

“Nitrophoska ,»» paid $1.00, at 

for GROWTH” Write for complete instructive literature 

“Ploranid telling how to succeed with Flowers, 

for BLOOMS” Fruits, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, 
etc. It’s FREE. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Dept. 
285-E Madison Ave., New York 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


New York’s Autumn Exhibition 


Me decorative displays and a host of orchids were 
the outstanding features of the recent annual autumn 
exhibition held by the New York Horticultural Society on 
November 9 to 11. For the most part, the displays were 
staged in the extensive new educational hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Members and guests were ad- 
mitted Thursday evening, November 8. The decorations were 
of wild smilax instead of the customary fall foliage. 

Although the large-flowered chrysanthemums and speci- 
men plants were not as numerous this year as formerly, the 
quality was good particularly among the smaller specimens. 
Mrs. H. L. Pratt of Glen Cove, L. I. (J. McCarthy, gar- 
dener), took first prize with a beautiful specimen plant of 
Mrs. Francis H. Bergen, a large-flowered white pompon, 
which was seven feet in diameter. 

In the class for standards, S. Z. Mitchell of Brookville, 
L. I. (A. Reoch, gardener), took first place with Pearson. 
Several seedlings grown by E. Wild, gardener for L. L. Dun- 
ham of Madison, N. J., were outstanding. The decorative 
vase class, which called for large blooms, was won by Mrs. 
E. S. Bayer of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. (G. W. Beard, gardener), 
who effectively lightened the large masses of color with bitter- 
sweet. S. Golding, gardener for Mrs. Ridley Watts of Morris- 
town, N. J., proved to be a master decorator, his arrangement 
being a beautiful color harmony of bronze and yellow pom- 
pons accentuated by hawthorn and 
barberry fruit and maple foliage. 

A superb exhibit of the 100 
square foot group, which won a 
gold medal and the cash premium, 
was that of Mrs. Redmond Cross of 
Morristown, N. J., whose gardener 
is Anthony Sailer. The center of 
this unique display was an enor- 
mous artist’s palette of black velvet 
with color blotches composed of 
large chrysanthemums, while bull- 
rushes and single chrysanthemums 
represented the brushes. The sur- 
rounding area was filled with great 
vases of Yellow Pockett with bowl 
arrangements of single-flowered 
kinds in the foreground. 

The second award was taken by 
Mrs. Tilford with vases of Majestic 
combined with anemones and sin- 
gles, the whole relieved by bitter- 
sweet, grasses and autumn foliage. 
Another group, which won a spe- 
cial gold medal for S. Z. Mitchell, 
featured lilies such as Henryii, aura- 
tum, speciosum rubrum, tigrinum, 
sulphureum and testaceum. A dis- 
play of ferns by F. R. Pierson was 





COLONEL WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON 
Awarded the George Robert White Medal of Honor 


excellent; several varieties of nephrolepis including Smithii 
and a ball-like sport of Smithii and elegantissima were out- 
standing. A peacock-shaped specimen of Smithii aroused con- 
siderable comment. 

An unusual display was that of the Garden Club of 
America, which pointed a moral in a miniature strip of 
woodland before and after picnicking. 

Exhibitors were lavish wth their orchids this year, one side 
of the hall being devoted to them. A large collection staged 
by Albert C. Burrage of Boston was awarded a gold medal. 
All of the specimens in the collection were excellent, espe- 
cially the hybrids B. C. Maronae, British Queen, L. C. Lucifer 
and B. C. Cynthia. Many cypripediums were included. An- 
other award, a silver medal, was won by Mr. Burrage for a 
fine plant of Erica stellata. 

Lager & Hurrell of Summit, N. J., were unopposed in the 
class for 50 feet in which species of oncidiums and cypri- 
pediums predominated, supported by hybrid cattleyas such 
as B. C. Endae, L. C. Linda and L. C. eximia. The class of 
50 feet for hybrids was won by George Baldwin & Co. of 
Mamaroneck with J. Kirkwood Co. of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
a close second. Some of the winner’s best plants were B. C. 
Baldwinae (B. C. Penelope x C. Linda), Capt. Princess 
Royal aiba, B. L. C. Everest, Capt. Gudrun, S. C. Doris and 
Capt. Ballantineana x Nestor. 

Although the plants of the Kirkwood collection were me- 
dium in size, many gorgeous blooms 
were borne on C. Leda, C. Fabia, 
L. C. Theodore, C. Ballantineana, 
L. C. Bappo, L. C. Barbarossa and 
L. C. Ettrich. Lager & Hurrell easily 
won the 35 foot class for cypripe- 
diums using maidenhair ferns and 
small palms for greenery, while Mrs. 
H. I. Pratt featured Sanderae in a 
group of cypripediums in the pri- 
vate class. 


Award to Col. William 
Boyce Thompson 


As announced on another page, 
the George Robert White Medal of 
Honor has been awarded to Colonel 
William Boyce Thompson of 
Yonkers, N. Y., for eminent service 
in horticulture. This is considered 
the highest horticultural award in 
America and is made possible by a 
fund of $10,000 left to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society by 
the late George Robert White, one 
of Boston’s greatest benefactors. 

It is felt that Colonel ‘Thompson 
richly merits this award because of 
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the great work which he has done in advancing horticulture in 
this country, and especially in the line of research. At Yonkers 
he has established the Boyce Thompson Institute for plant 
research, which was opened for the first time in 1924 and has 
been endowed with several million dollars. Here has been 
assembled the best possible equipment for studying the life of 
plants. A staff has been organized covering a wide range of 
technical branches and the practical problems which have to 
do with plant growth are being studied under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Many unique appliances have been developed and green- 
houses have been constructed for the special purpose of plant 
investigation. A notable piece of equipment is that which 
provides for supplementing daylight by artificial light at 
night. It is an enormous gantry crane which can be moved 
over one of the greenhouses at night and removed during 
the day. This crane carries 48 1000-watt lights, which pro- 
duce illuminating intensity equivalent to that of daylight. 

Many important facts have been obtained from a study of 
sunlight passing through glass of different kinds and florists 
have been helped by investigations to determine the condi- 
tions under which seeds germinate the most satisfactorily. 
Naturally much attention is being given to the investigation 
of plant. diseases and their cure along with the development 
of infecting fungicides and insecticides. 

The Boyce Thompson Institute is trying to meet both 
the scientific need and the public demand, and there can be 
no doubt of its great usefulness due wholly to the foresight, 
liberality and horticultural enthusiasm of Colonel Boyce 
Thompson himself. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The annual election of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was held in the Society’s Rooms in Philadelphia on 
November 20, and the following persons were elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Council: 

To serve for the years 1929, ’30, and ’31; Mr. Louis Burk, 
Mrs. Edward M. Cheston, Mr. John P. Habermehl, Mrs. 
Caspar W. Hacker, Mr. Henry F. Mitchell and Mrs. Thomas 
Newhall. Mr. Fairman Rogers Furness was elected for the 


years 1929 and 1930 to fill an unexpired term. 

Mrs. Thomas Newhall is a new member of the Council. 
She is a well known and enthusiastic amateur, and an active 
member of The Garden Club of Philadelphia. She has a very 
attractive garden at her home in Ithan, Pa. 





Greenhouse at the Boyce Thompson Institute Illuminated by 48 1000-Watt Lamps 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Saturday, No- 
vember 17, Albert C. Burrage was re-elected president to 
serve for a ninth term. No other president has held this office 
for so long a time, although the late Marshall P. Wilder, one 
of the society’s most distinguished presidents, had a term of 
eight years. The other officers elected were as follows: Vice- 
president, Mr. Edwin S. Webster; trustees, Mrs. S. V. R. 
Crosby, Mr. Walter Hunnewell, Mr. Arthur Lyman, Mr. 
Robert G. Stone, Mr. Fred A. Wilson and Mr. G. Peabody 
Gardner. 

While the election was in progress the secretary gave an 
illustrated review of the year’s work. The inaugural meeting 
will be held January 14. 


Texas Garden Club Federation 


The sixteenth federation of garden clubs was formed at an 
organization meeting held on November 10 at the Women’s 
Club, Dallas, Texas. Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs of Dallas was 
elected president with Mrs. H. J. Abrams of Dallas as corre- 
sponding secretary. The one-day session included a luncheon, 
a flower show and a business meeting in which the federation 
was organized. Among other matters discussed, the wild 
flowers of Texas received attention, for about 5000 varieties 
may be found in the state. With a collection of 500 wild 
flowers procured within 100 miles of Dallas, all of which 
have been identified and sketched, Mrs. J. Porter Stevenson 
has been encouraged to write a book about them. 


The Oldest Garden Club 


Dear Sir—In the October 1 issue of Horticulture, it is 
stated that the Garden Club of Philadelphia, formed in 1904, 
and a similar organization formed in Minneapolis, Minn., in 
the same year were probably the first garden clubs ever formed 
in this country. The Cambridge (Mass.) Plant Club, how- 
ever, antedates these clubs by fully 15 years, since it was 
started in January, 1889, and is not only still in existence 
but is in a very flourishing condition. Several of the original 
members are still interested and active. Since meetings are held 
at the homes of different members, a social half hour con- 
cluding each, membership is limited to 40, usually with a 
waiting list. The Plant Club is affiliated 
with the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts. 

The idea of forming a club was original 
with the late Miss Caroline Hayes, and 
was suggested by the numerous inquiries 
she received concerning the method used in 
cultivating a passion flower blooming in 
her mother’s sitting-room. With a few 
friends and neighbors, a club was formed 
which met periodically, at first only to 
exchange opinions and experiences related 
to house plants. But interest soon extended 
to all growing green things since different 
members had their specialties—flower gar- 
dends, vegetable gardens, trees, ferns and 
rock gardens. Lectures by Harvard profes- 
sors and others interested in horticulture 
were arranged, while occasional excursions 
were made to neighboring estates. Friends 
in neighboring towns, hearing of our novel 
association, liked the idea so well that they 
started similar clubs of their own. 


—Fanny Elizabeth Corne, 


; Charter Member 
Cambridge, Mass. 








A Summer’s Test of Yellow Roses 


T seems to me that M. Julien Potin, Pernet’s latest con- 
tribution to the rapidly increasing list of yellow roses, is 
of supreme merit. It is a pure glistening yellow with no 

tint or splash of any other color. In my garden this season, 
it has been a pronounced success. It has grown vigorously 
and has shown an excellent habit. Branching freely from the 
base, it has produced a great number of beautiful big blooms 
on long strong stems. The very large buds are exquisite in 
form; and the fully open roses are double and very charming. 
The beautiful color neither fades nor stains. Its beauty is 
retained until the petals fall. Another fine quality of this 
rose is its distinct and delightful fragrance. 

The naturally well-shaped bushes are amply covered with 
glossy dark green foliage of good substance. And the sturdy 
growth furnishes solid, well-matured wood which indicates 
that the plants will prove to be very hardy. The only 
summer pruning needed is to promptly cut off the old 
flowers. The excellence of this rose is such that it is difficult 
to speak of it without using superlative terms of praise. 

Ville de Paris, one of Pernet’s latest productions, is also 
a rose of great merit and is sure to be a valuable asset in the 
best collections. In fact, it deserves to be rated among the 
most valuable yellow varieties. Its clear, unfading color is 
extremely beautiful and the very large buds and open flowers 
are generally of good form. Unfortunately, the blooms 
sometimes show a tendency towards the globular shape of 
Radiance, a form which, though good for lettuce, is not 
ideal for roses. Under good cultivation this fault does not 
often appear. This year Ville de Paris has been very pro- 
ductive. Withstanding the extreme heat of mid-summer, it 
blooms freely and continuously throughout the season. Hav- 
ing passed safely through a New England winter with only 
slight protection, in all probability this rose will prove to 
be hardy in most parts of our country. 

Roselandia is another novelty that is sure to make friends 
wherever it can be grown. Unquestionably it is the hand- 
somest of the yellow sports in the prolific family of Ophelias. 
Like its reliable parent, it is a hardy, vigorous and free- 
flowering rose. The color is a fine yellow that changes to 
lighter hues but remains beautiful through all stages. The 
long stiff stems never permit the flowers to nod. Upright 
growth, well-branched and provided with handsome foliage, 
gives assurance of attractive bushes. 

Mrs. Wemyss Quin, though for a long time a great favorite 
in England, is nearly unknown in this country. This fact is 
surprising, because this rose is of great excellence and is very 
desirable. It is yellow tinted with a rich apricot and it does 
not lose its beauty as it slowly fades to a lighter shade. In its 
first season with me, it has shown a vigorous growth and 
much freedom of flowering. The large buds are well-formed 
and open into charming full double roses of great beauty. 
The freely branching bushes are of good shape and have 
good foliage. This rose deserves a place in all large collections 
in this country. 

Eldorado, under my care and observation, has been a free 
and continuous producer of large, pure yellow blooms, borne 
on long strong stems. These blooms are fragrant and have 
good keeping quality. In all sorts of weather the color holds 
fast. The generously produced buds are elegant in form and 
open into full double blooms of striking beauty. This supe- 
rior variety shows sturdy, vigorous growth, upright habit 
and clean, leathery, dark green foliage. 

Feu Joseph Looymans, a rose of unique form and color, 
was another fine success in my garden tests the past season. 
The exceedingly long petals give the buds a very distinct 
form and the unusual color gives the open flowers a strong 
attraction. The petals are not many but their great size, 


shell shape and rather loose arrangement produce a highly 
artistic effect. Wiry stems hold the big flowers strongly yet 
gracefully aloft. Vigorous, branching growth clothed with 
deep green foliage of firm texture, gives to the bushes a sturdy 
and handsome appearance. 

Angele Pernet is a rose of startling distinction and extraor- 
dinary beauty and deserves the most loving care of the grower. 
The very large flowers are a wonderful bronzed yellow which 
immediately arrests attention and excites the admiration of 
all who see this uniquely beautiful rose. The great petals give 
length to the buds which when half open have peculiar 
charm. The open blooms, although not very double, are very 





Roselandia, One of the Handsomest Novelties Among the Yellow Roses 


decorative. In my garden this rose blossoms freely; its foliage 
has been good; and, with only ordinary protection, it has 
successfully passed through a trying New England winter. It 
is with regret, therefore, that I must testify to the fact that 
this variety has not the vigor of some of its class; and that 
it needs considerable time to become established. It is a rose 
for the careful and skilled grower. But it is well worth all 
the effort and skillful cultivation we can give it. 


Orient Heights, Mass. —William F. Dusseault. 


Scilla Campanulata 


The grace and beauty of this native of Spain attracted 
much attention at the last spring flower shows. Scilla cam- 
panulata (the standard name is S. hispanica) flowers later 
than S. sibirica and thrives equally well in shade or sun. 
If planted three inches deep and four inches apart now, it will 
bear graceful bell-shaped flowers on slender scapes from 10 
to 20 inches high in May. Bluebells are well adapted to 
naturalizing in open woodlands, grassland, and the rock 
garden, yet they are charming when combined with other 
bulbs as well as perennials or shrubs. 
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Medal Awards Announced 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
announce the following awards: 

The George Robert White Medal of Honor to Col. William 
Boyce Thompson, Yonkers, N. Y., for eminent service in 
horticulture. 

The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal to T. D. Hatfield, 
superintendent of the Walter Hunnewell Estate, Wellesley, 
Mass., for his skill in originating and propagating hardy 
wooded plants. 

The Thomas Roland Medal to E. G. Hill, Richmond, 
Ind., for his skill in originating and cultivating roses. 


The Care of Fruit Seed 


The housewife’s plan of putting a peach pit out of doors 
under a stone has been the occasion of many a jest, but the 
practice is sound both theoretically and practically if the peach 
is expected to germinate the following spring, according to 
horticulturists at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
who have made a special study of fruit seed storage. The 
same pit held indoors over winter would not germinate 
when planted in the spring, although if left undisturbed it 
would probably germinate a year later. 

A practical illustration of this fact was to be seen on the 
station grounds this season in the case of two lots of cherry 
seed. One lot was planted out of doors in the spring and 
lay dormant in the soil until the following spring. A second 
lot was stored in moist sand in an ice house for several months 
and when planted out it germinated at once. 

Some seeds, such as corn and wheat, will germinate as soon 
or almost as soon as they are mature. In fact, tomato seed will 
germinate although gathered in an immature condition. But 
in the case of seeds from the hardy fruits, like the apple, 
peach, pear, cherry and plum, the seeds will not germinate 
until certain changes have taken place within them which 
are closely approximated to Nature by the moist cool con- 
ditions to be found in the soil during winter. Nurserymen 
recognize these principles and either plant their seed in the fall 
or else bury it out of doors in sand in a well-drained, vermin- 
proof place. 

Because of this practice, it has come to be believed that fruit 
seeds must be frozen before they will germinate. This is not 
true. Actually most seeds are not improved and are often 
injured by freezing. The after-ripening processes are carried 
on best at temperatures slightly above freezing and in the 
presence of moisture. If seed is kept frozen it will not after- 
ripen. If it is kept dry it will not after-ripen. The best condi- 
tions are those provided by nature in late fall or early spring 


Carrying this idea still further, it becomes easy to after- 
ripen seeds artificially. The ice compartment of a household 
refrigerator, for example, does well for a small quantity of 
seed, while for larger amounts the ice house is satisfactory. 
Some nurserymen have constructed temperature-controlled 
cellars especially for the storage and after-ripening of seed. 
The advantage in artificial after-ripening is that conditions 
can be controlled and the seed can be watched for any unex- 
pected behavior. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


The agaricaceae of Michigan, by C. H. Kauffman. Lansing, Mich. 
geol. and biol. survey, Biol. ser. 5. 1918. 

A comprehensive account of the Agaric flora of Michigan; one 
be ree of text (924 p.) and one of plates from photographs (172 
plates). 

The banana, by Philip Keep Reynolds. Bost., Houghton, 1927. 

The history of the banana goes back many centuries, and is inter- 
woven with legend. Its place as a modern food is linked with the 
story of the white man’s conquest of the tropics and of the world- 
wide development of modern commerce. Both phases are described 
in this book. There is also a chapter on the banana as food, and an 
elaborate bibliography. 

City and suburban gardening, by C. C. Sherlock. N. Y., De La Mare, 


1928. 

See HORTICULTURE, November 1, p. 513. 

The garden of ignorance; The garden of experience, by Mrs. Marion 
é ran. Lond., Jenkins. 

The adventures and education of a novice in gardening, told with 
enthusiasm and sparkle. Books for browsing through, for reading 
aloud, for the conversion of would-be gardeners, and the pleasure of 
the seasoned. 

The gardens of Japan, by Jiro Harada. Lond., The Studio, 1928. 

Description of the elements used in composing a Japanese garden 
and of the different styles of the art, with many illustrations from 
photographs. Prepared in view of the modern interest in gardens 
capable of adaptation to a small scale. 

— (garden plans), by W. F. Rosenthal. Berlin, Parey, 

Plans for small and medium sized gardens, with planting lists. 
Though the text is in German, the illustrations should be helpful by 
themselves to those who cannot read the language. 

Herbarz; ginak Bylinar, by Pierandra Mattioli. Prague, 1562. 

A rare edition of one of the most widely read herbalists of the 16th 
century. This edition is famous for its beautiful wood-cuts. 
— - western North America, by E. O. Essig, N. Y., 

1928. 

A manual for students and a handbook for gardeners. Arranged by 
orders, with keys, including one for host plants. Good illustrations. 
Plant breeding in Scandinavia, by L. H. Newman. Ottawa, Canadian 

seed growers’ ass’n., 1912. 

“The result of a special enquiry made by the writer into the. . 
status of plant-breeding in... Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. ” 
Most of the time—and consequently most of the account—was given 
to the work of the Sweden Seed Ass’n at their headquarters at Svalof. 
State parks and recreational uses of state forests in the U. S. Wash., 

National conference on state parks, 1926. 

A report of a survey made in 1925. It gives brief histories of the 
various parks, the administration and the laws controlling them, and 
notes on their wild life. 

Useful plants of the world, by W. N. Clute. Joliet, Ill., author, 1928. 

A small book (only 85 pages) sketching the origins of some of our 
common food, drug, economic, and ornamental plants. 


Macm., 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Beekeeping, by E. F. Phillips. N. Y. Macm. 1928. 

Book of shrubs, by A. C. Hottes. N. Y. Macm. 1928. 

British flower garden, by Robert Sweet. 7v. Lond. Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 1823-38. 

Bush fruit production, by R. A. VanMeter. N. Y. Orange Judd. 1928. 

Evergreens for the small place, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y. Macm. 1928. 

Field book of common ferns, by Herbert Durand. N. Y. Putnam. 1928. 

Field book of common gilled mushrooms, by W. S. Thomas. N. Y. 
Putnam. 1928. 

Fruit-growing projects, by F. C. Sears. N. Y. Macm. 1928. 

Gardening with peat moss, by F. F. Rockwell & W. G. Breitenbucher. 
N. Y. Atkins & Durbrow. 1928. 

Henderson’s handbook of plants and general horticulture. new ed. 
N. Y. Henderson. 1910. 


Modern dahlia culture, by W. H. Waite. N. Y. DeLaMare. 1928. 
ae > 2 4 — of the American Peony Society, edited by James 
oyd. A. P. S. 


1928. 








Plants for the Autumn Garden 


T is interesting to note the many plants which are attrac- 
tive, and therefore valuable, in our gardens as late as the 
end of November. Just as long as the snow does not cover 

up the smaller plants we can have color in the garden very 
late. The Johnny-jump-ups, or lady’s delights (despite their 
bad habit of spreading) are still blooming vigorously and 
happily. The witch hazels have been covered with yellow 
flowers for some time, and, long before their cheery flowers 
are gone, the snowdrops and Christmas rose will be heralding 
the approach of spring. 

In the meantime, however, we wish to prolong the attrac- 
tiveness of our gardens as late as possible. In the rock garden 
or the front of the border, the following are suggested for 
good green foliage: Thymus serpyllum, Statice armeria, Alys- 
sum rostratum, Cerastium tomentosum (grayish), Sangui- 
sorba canadense (burnet), and Ruta graveolens (rue). 

The burnet and rue deserve to be used far more, for their 
graceful manner of growth and dainty foliage. Dianthus, in 
variety, Linaria alpina and Euphorbia myrsinites (spurge) 
are a good blue-gray. Among the silvery-gray plants may 
be mentioned: Glaucium rubrum, Stachys lanata, Veronica 
pectinata. Thymus serpyllum lanuginosum (woolly thyme), 
and Sedum dasyphyllum. Some of these plants, such as 
cerastium and thyme, should be cut back after blooming in 
the summer to produce new foliage and to induce compactness 
of growth; otherwise they will become woody and ragged 
in appearance by fall. 

Attractive vines for late autumn are few. The Lady Dun- 
can rose is a good trailer with golden foliage, especially useful 
as a ground cover on banks. Akebia quinata is semi-evergreen 
and is useful where light shade is desired. 

Ground covers useful during the late fall are the heathers 
(calluna) ; Vaccinium vitis-idaea minor, with red berries and 
purplish-bronze leaves; the helianthemums or rock-roses of 
various shades of green; and Pachistima Canbyi, an ever- 
green about a foot high with dark green leaves softly tinged 
with purple. 

Larger plants suitable for the rock garden or border in- 
clude: Daphne cneorum, Helleborus niger (Christmas rose), 
and Genista pilosa, the silkyleaf broom, of about a foot and 
one-half in height. If I were limited to one plant for the 
autumn garden, it would be Cotoneaster apiculata. The foli- 
age first turns to a dull bronze, contrasting vividly with the 
large light scarlet berries which stay on a long time. As time 
goes on the leaves turn a dark crimson, making a very rich 
and colorful effect. 

Still larger shrubs useful for their autumn foliage are: 
Pieris floribunda, a dense evergreen shrub covered at this 
season with next spring’s flower buds which are very attrac- 
tive; Mahonia aquifolium, the Oregon hollygrape, with dark 
lustrous evergreen leaves, and growing from three to six feet; 
Zenobia pulverulenta, the dusty zenobia, a shrub of four or 
five feet with gray under the leaves. In autumn some of the 
leaves remain gray and green and some turn red. Rosa lucida, 
the Virginia wildrose is a golden yellow now, and Xanthor- 
rhiza apiifolia, the yellowroot, is especially valuable for its 
persistent autumn foliage, turning at first to a dull plum 
color, and finally to clear yellow. 

Although the trees are perhaps best represented for richness 
of color by the evergreens, the beech is certainly one of the 
most ornamental, with its smooth silvery gray bark, creating 
a striking contrast against dark green conifers, or as a back- 


ground for scarlet-berried shrubs such as Ilex verticillata. The 
leaves of the European beech turn a reddish brown and stay 
on nearly all winter, whereas the American beech has a lighter 
gray bark and leaves which turn a clear yellow and fall 
towards the end of October. The scarlet oak (Quercus coc- 
cinea) keeps its vivid scarlet leaves well into November. The 
hawthorns, especially Crataegus nitida, cordata, prunifolia 
and Lavellei, are very colorful now with their bright red 
fruits. Crataegus nitida is a round headed tree up to 30 feet, 
with spreading branches, and is covered now with brilliant red 
fruits, fully half an inch across, which will stay on all winter. 
These are merely a few of many plants that can be used to 
keep the garden bright and cheery through the dull dreary 
days of early winter. 
—Margaret I. Jardine. 

Groton, Mass. 


F 








Primula Rufa 


A Rare Chinese Primrose 


Primula rufa, from Yunnan, China, is an introduction 
made some 15 years ago; it is a species of the Forrestii group 
of fragrant primulas. The handsome plant shown in the 
illustration is in the Harvard Botanical Garden, and was 
grown from seed obtained from Rev. Farnsworth Anderson, 
England. 

The flowers, borne on eight-inch stems, are in umbels 
of 12 to 15 blooms, and remain open nearly four weeks. 
They are golden yellow, with the throat deeper yellow. 
This is not a good house plant, for it must have moist 
air, but it can be grown in a greenhouse, and it proved 
hardy around Boston in the winter of 1927-28. The foliage 
is rough and hairy, while the yellow, mealy dust marking 
the blooms is also on the leaves but rubs away freely. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 











Growing Grapes in Paper Bags 


there are yet there a half-score of vines known to 

have been planted in 1858, I long ago discovered that 
to really have good grapes I must bag every bunch I wanted. 
Even so, in some years the canny robins, who undoubtedly 
regard us humans as intruders, manage to get into the bags in 
the morning when they are wet with dew, tearing them apart 
then and finishing the bunch at leisure. This year there seems 
to have been such an abundance of other food that they have 
left the grapes alone. 

With a considerable liking for grapes I have accumulated 
some 27 varieties, most of which bear either sparingly or 
abundantly, according to their disposition and fertilization. 
The day I write these notes—October 1 9—there are available 
good bunches of nearly all these varieties, although Green 
Mountain, Dutchess and Delaware, being quite early, are 
somewhat raisin-like when taken out of the bags. Concord 
and Niagara, which are in the largest supply, are getting a 
little passé, although yet delightful to eat, particularly on a 
cool morning when the grapes have been chilled over night. 


W inere Breeze Hill is based on an old vineyard and 





Grapes Protected by Bags 


Catawba and Vergennes are hardly ripe, even though 90 per 
cent of the leaves are off the vines—not through frost but 
through maturity. 

By all means the best. of all these grapes is Brighton, and 
contrary to the accepted idea that it deteriorates when past its 
early maturity, it is yet firm, plump, and thoroughly deli- 
cious. Also contrary to a claimed disposition, it bears abun- 
dantly at Breeze Hill, which indicates that it is fertilized 
properly. If I had to have but one grapevine, it would be 
Brighton. 

Those grapes I knew 50 years ago as “‘Rogers hybrids,”’ 
under various numbers, and which are now designated by 
proper names, as Barry, Gaertner, Goethe, Lindley, Wilder 
and Salem, are excellent as an accent, so to speak, in the taste, 
and several of them are really very good, particularly Salem. 
Wilder is so thick-skinned as to be almost unpleasant. Hub- 
bard is the newest of the black grapes in Breeze Hill’s vine- 
yard, and it is of most excellent quality, though not as yet 
much in the way of bearing. 

But I am writing particularly to call attention to the fact 
that a bag not only contributes to the fine quality of the 
grapes, without losing any of color or other attributes, but 
holds the grapes many weeks beyond ordinary maturity. Un- 





bagged, there would not be a grape at Breeze Hill, except per- 
haps Vergennes and Catawba, and these would be badly hit 
by various grape troubles from which they are protected by 
the bags. I can consequently commend the process of bagging 
to anyone who, for home use, desires to raise grapes of the 
best quality and to keep them the longest time. Just now the 
vineyard is curious in appearance, because, as I have said, most 
of the leaves are off and yet there are many bags in evidence. 

I use two-pound Kraft bags, folded over the twig and 
fastened with one pin. A friend has shown me a simpler 
method, folding the bag about the stem of the bunch and 
fastening it with a paper-clip. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Regal Lily Seed 


A regal lily three to four years old produces from 1,000 to 
5,000 seeds and under favorable growing conditions 80 per 
cent of them will germinate and produce bulbs. Seedling bulbs 
bloom the second or third year. Probably 10,000,000 of 
the bulbs are now growing in commercial gardens 
in America and as yet the market for them seems 
to be in excess of the supply. 

Seed should be planted early in the spring about 
an inch deep and may be left in seed beds two 
years. The only condition which appears to mili- 
tate against this lily is late and severe spring frosts 
which may be guarded against by covering or 
mulching. A temperature 20 degrees below zero 
does not kill the bulbs in the winter but the early 
foliage is tender. The writer has a liberal supply of 
the seed and with a view of popularizing this 
glorious lily will send a package of it to any reader 
of Horticulture who will send a stamp for the 
postage. 


Olympia, Wash. —Joe Smith. 


Delphinium Odorata 


Garden folk were slow to accept the first an- 
nouncement of fragrance in delphiniums as noted 
in Horticulture a few years ago. Yet reports from 
innumerable gardens seem to bear out the claim 
that this quality was not suddenly new, but that 
the tendency had remained unnoticed and therefore neglected. 
Not until we succeeded in carrying it over from a rather coarse 
dark-centered type into the inimitable Alice blues and bright 
blues, did we ourselves consider it of real value to intensify. 
Here, the light blues seem to have seized it for permanence 
and many reports so indicate elsewhere. Strangely enough 
this color seems to have strong mignonette fragrance, while 
the original started with vanilla, then developed into lily- 
like, rose, spicy, and finally plain heliotrope fragrances, as it 
was painstakingly led into other colorings and types. While 
we have labeled some types as “‘fragrans,’’ we rather question 
whether anyone can yet rightly claim a ‘‘fragrantissima’’ 
variety. 

—N. F. Vanderbilt. 
San Rafael, Cal. 


Lilies for December Planting 


Japanese lilies are being received by the seed houses now, 
and more are expected by the middle of the month. Plant the 
bulbs as soon as they are purchased, in a well drained location 
with a light airy mulch applied when the ground has frozen. 
Bulbs held in storage until spring will flower a month later. 
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Growing the Fringed Gentian 


gentian, but very few have been successful. 

The fringed gentian (Gentiana crinita) has 
been found not to be an annual but a biennial; it 
blossoms the second year and then dies. I have found 
that the very fine seed does not keep well; that it is so 
small it can not be covered with earth; that the young 
plants grow very slowly, making only a small tuft of 
leaves the first year; and that they are likely to die 
from too much dampness when young, and to die 
when they get too dry. If grown in small pots, they 
soon become potbound. 

Three years ago I saw a whole field blue with the 
fringed gentians where the seed had been sown. The 
field had been mowed for hay, so the gentians were 
late, and the frost got most of them. As might be 
expected, there were no gentians the next year, since 
it takes them two years to grow. The second year 
there were very few plants, as the frost had spoiled 
most of the seed two years before. 

I chose a small plant and set it out in a pot. This 
was kept in the sun on the porch during the day, and 
each cold night was put into the house. In this way I 
got two pods of seed, although it was late in the 
season. I then baked some garden soil, filled some pots 
with this earth, pressing it down hard and firm and 
making the top smooth. On this smooth surface I 
scattered the fine seed in October and put no soil over 
it at all. These pots were placed in the garden and 
covered with several inches of dirt, making a small 
mound so that water would not settle over them. In 
the spring I uncovered the pots, protected them with 
glass, and kept them partly shaded. When watering, 
care had to be taken not to wash out the seed and 
the young plants, but by setting the pots into a saucer 
of water and using care, I soon had fringed gentians 
in quantity.. The second picture shows the pot on 
August 1, just before the plants were transplanted. 
From one six-inch pot I transplanted 112 plants, 
which are all doing nicely. 

If we leave all the fringed gentians to produce seed, 
where they are near together more seed is scattered in 
one small spot than can well grow, and an early freeze 
may spoil all. Taking up the plant by the roots will 
enable it to produce seed at home. The plant will be 
much handsomer than if the flowers are picked. The 
root dies that year anyway. Save this plant by dig- 
ging one. As soon as the seed is ripe, it can be scattered 
along the road or in wet fields. Only one seed in a 
thousand will grow when so scattered, but there are 
so many seeds in a pod that this plan will help greatly 
in bringing back this beautiful flower to places where 
it once grew in large numbers and is now unknown. 
One well-grown fringed gentian plant in your garden 
can easily produce seed enough for you to sow an 
acre, if you do not pick the flowers and if you protect 
them from an early frost. 


Mex persons have tried to grow the fringed 


—C. W. Johnson. 
Springfield, Mass. 





NOTE: Apparently Mr. Johnson has had greater success than is 
usual, for the seed is very fine and mishaps to the seedlings are 
many. If this charming native flower is to be preserved, it must 
be grown by many persons, planted in locations suitable for it, 
and allowed to bloom and seed itself. 
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Judging and Exhibiting Flowers’ 


HE object of the flower show is one largely educational 

—educational not simply because the exhibits show the 

kinds of flowers which may be grown in any given local- 
ity, but because they show the very finest quality; educational 
also because it should show the way flowers may be cut and 
be arranged in an artistic manner. If exhibitors fail to exhibit 
plants or flowers of quality or to arrange their exhibits prop- 
erly, the object of the exhibition will not be attained. It is 
very essential that exhibits be standardized so that the very 
best quality will be shown. 

What, however, of floral exhibitions if the judges do not 
judge according to standards? We have to face the fact that 
many do not, although the exhibitor and public generally 
accept the rulings and believe such to express the standards 
required for the various classes. Some judges have never used 
score cards and probably do not know that they exist. Not 
that it is necessary to use the score card on all occasions. It is, 
however, necessary that wherever the competition is keen the 
judges have a knowledge of what is required in an exhibit, 
that is, of the various factors for which certain points are 
awarded and without which they cannot possibly intelli- 
gently or in justice make an award. Thus judges should 
standardize their work through becoming conversant with the 
standards adopted for the various classes. Not until this is 
done will our exhibitions be fully successful. 


Score Cards 
Let us choose a score card for one of the classes, say sweet 
peas. How many judges know what are the number of points 
to be awarded for the various parts of the flowers? 


SCORE CARD FOR SWEET PEAS 


TN Og RR ee Paes 25 
RON ie bbw BIO we hone &. Sin SO ee ae 20 
ey ee ae bot Mr Cree ee eee 25 
SS ne Pe ee 15 
Number of flowers on a stem .................. 15 

100 


In many societies are professionals who should not be 
allowed to compete with the amateur. Professionals should 
not be debarred from competing. There should be classes for 
professionals as well as amateurs or as an alternative an open 
class or classes in which all who desire may compete. Where 
such is arranged the age-old complaint—‘‘The man who beat 
me is a professional and should not have been allowed to 
compete in my class,”’ will never again be heard. Professionals 
should not be allowed to exhibit in amateur classes. The pro- 
fessional or open class is the solution of the trouble. 

That prize lists be standardized is very necessary. A glance 
will show that only occasionally can two be found to agree. 
Thus there is no standard. Not only do the prize lists not 
agree, thus making it hard for the judge to make awards 
according to any standard, but the specifications are often so 
impossible of proper interpretation as to confuse exhibitors. 
It is obvious that in many cases the lists are by individuals or 
committees not familiar with the requirements of a modern 
exhibition. 

Vague Specifications 

Let us take a sample specification — ‘‘Vase Bouquet.” 
Isn't this extremely vague? What is the standard aimed at? 
No one can tell! Under such a specification we find exhibited 
hand bouquets, tall bouquets, low-spreading ones, some 
adapted to living-room and others to dining-table. Why not 
in the bouquet class have such as the following—(a) Best 
bouquet for the living-room; (b) Best bouquet for dining- 
table. 

“Best Collection of Perennials.’’ This is perhaps the most 





*From the twenty-second annual report of the Ontario Horticultural Societies 


indefinite. Nothing is said about the number of varieties or 
how to be exhibited, thus we find a lack of uniformity 
throughout the exhibits of the entire class. Crowded into one 
container we find 12 varieties, in another six, and so on, but 
all so crowded as to be unrecognizable by the judge or public 
unless the exhibits are pulled apart, the judge not being able 
to ascertain the quality, kind or number of the flowers. 
Should not this specification state the number of varieties and 
that they may be exhibited in separate containers with stems 
of a useful length and be named? What can there be of educa- 
tional value in a collection of unnamed perennials, crowded 
into one container and with stems so short as to preclude their 
proper use? These remarks also apply to the collection of 
annuals. 

“Collection of Cut Flowers.’’ Such a specification is worse 
than useless. It hasn’t any meaning. Cut flowers as a rule are 
useless if cut without stems of a useful length and lose much 
of their value when not artistically arranged. Under a specifi- 
cation we find the exhibits almost invariably arranged in a 
crowded manner and often in a single container. The speci- 
fication should read—‘‘Best collection of cut flowers, the vari- 
eties artistically arranged in separate containers with stems of 
a usual length.”’ 

“Basket of Cut Flowers.’’ This specification is also indef- 
inite. To it should be added, quality and harmony of arrange- 
ment to count. 

Table Decorations 

“Table Decorations.’’ Another vague specification. Who 
can interpret it? It may mean a plant, a bouquet in vase, bowl 
or basket or any form of centre piece. It may mean a properly 
decorated dining-table, who knows! Why not this specifica- 
tion—‘‘Decorated dining-table with cloth, flowers, containers 
and floral tracery (if any) alone to be used.”’ 

“Gladioli, three blooms.’’ This should be gladioli, three 
spikes. Salpiglossis, three blooms, should be three sprays. 
These are a few samples of specifications which puzzle rather 
than aid the exhibitor. 

Many prize lists contain specifications which call for a 
large number of flowers in the individual exhibits, as for in- 
stance—Dahlias, twelve blooms. Very few amateurs find it 
possible to exhibit so many flowers, having only one or two 
plants of a kind in their gardens. They thus become dis- 
couraged. A minimum number satisfactory to the largest 
number of exhibitors should be fixed by the directors to en- 
courage the many rather than the few to exhibit in all classes. 

Exhibitors should observe and comply with the rules and 
regulations of the exhibitions, and with the specifications. 
One of the greatest nuisances is the exhibitor who persistently 
places a greater number of flowers or plants in a class than is 
called for. If standards are to be maintained such exhibits 
must be disqualified. At one exhibition where not more than 
60 people had entries, the rules had been violated in 27 cases 
in the fore-mentioned respect. The practice is not fair to those 
who observe the specifications. 

The proper arrangement of benches and of the exhibits 
thereon is of vital importance. Benches to the side should be 
made in the form of steps from the wall. This permits the 
proper display of every exhibit. On a flat surface such is not 
possible, if the exhibits are at all numerous. Flat benches are 
the best for the centre of the room as those which are stepped 
to a peak usually obscure the view of much of the exhibition. 
The modern tendency is to have the exhibits in large con- 
tainers arranged in positions as low as possible, even on the 
floor so that the flowers rather than the containers can be 
seen. This of course is hardly practicable with the exhibits in 
small containers, but when large exhibits such as gladioli, 
peonies, iris, and even roses are concerned, they show to the 
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greatest advantage when it is possible to look upon and into 
their flowers. 

Within the limits of every class the exhibits should prop- 
erly be exhibited in uniform containers. All may then be 
shown to equal advantage. The exhibit in the high containers 
usually has the advantage of appearance over that in the low 
one, although the latter may be just as good. Appearance in 
this case is false, but often influences the judge. The exhibits 
should be well spaced, at least so far apart as to allow of pass- 
ing the hand between them without touching the flowers and 
if possible a greater distance. 

—Henry J. Moore. 
Guelph, Ont. 


Experimenting With Meconopsis 

In regard to meconopsis, mentioned in Horticulture, No- 
vember 15, I believe they are going to be very difficult plants 
to grow outside around Boston. 

Two years ago I decided to raise some of them and see 
whether they could not be made to grow here. In the Fall of 
1926 and the Spring of 1927, I sowed several kinds and was 
successful in germinating the following: cambrica, eximia, 
heterophylla, integrifolia, nepalensis, Prattii, rudis, and Wal- 
lichii. 

Meconopsis cambrica sown in 1927 flowered in June, 
1928. The flowers were yellow, nodding, about two inches 
across, on stems about 18 inches high, some of which were 
simple, whereas others branched. This, of course, was grown 
in a cool house, and several plants in an eight-inch pan. Dur- 
ing the past Summer I planted outside Wallichii, cambrica, 
and nepalensis; and to date they are alive and look well. I very 
much doubt, though, whether they stand the Winter; if not, 
I have more plants of several species coming along, which will 
be planted in several situations next spring, to try to locate a 
position they require. I have not found them hard to germi- 
nate; of course much depends on the freshness of the seed. I 
have Meconopsis Baileyii germinated now which was sown at 
the beginning of November. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 


More Late Rock Plants 


May I add a few to the list of rock plants given by Stephen 
F. Hamblin the October 15 issue of Horticulture? With me, 
the bird’s-foot violet, Viola pedata and its variety bicolor, 
were blooming at the time of frost. The yellow yarrow per- 
sisted too. The late season encouraged myosotis and Gyp- 
sophila repens to give a few flowers. Lovely Erinus alpinus 
with its lavender cress-like blossoms was still in bloom. Two 
varieties of Sutton’s viscaria, the dwarf white and dwarf blue, 
I consider real treasures for the new rock garden. While most 
of the plants were cut down by the frost, Sutton’s Linaria 
alpina is lovely now (November 10) in masses of orange, 
purple, pink and light yellow, the blooms resembling minia- 
ture snapdragons six to ten inches high. 

—Mary F. Colburn. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


Eradicating Plantain 


Can you tell me of any way by which I can rid my lawn of plantain? 


This question is answered in the August number of Lawn 
Care, issued by G. M. Scott & Sons of Marysville, Ohio, as 
follows. 

Plantain may be destroyed by tyeating it with carbolic acid without 
much defacement of the turf. Stab each plant in the center with a sharp 
stick and then squirt in a few drops of carbolic acid with a common 
machine oil can. Or, of course, the plant may be cut out with a spud. The 
best time for either operation is in dry weather, just before the spikes 
appear. In cultivated fields plantain is easily destroyed but in a lawn which 
may not be remade once in fifteen or twenty years it is apt to become a 
Serious pest if not checked. 
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SU Be IRE e ATERINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





ROSES 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants in new and rare varie- 
ties, an extensive list of Climbing Roses and Roses adapted to all parts 
of the country are described and priced in our catalogue, “Roses by 
Bobbink & Atkins.” Copies will be mailed to those who signify their 
intentions of planting Roses. 


Forcing and Decorative Plants 





Azalea Indica 


Few plants create a more cheerful atmosphere than Azaleas. 

Empress of India. Rosy salmon; double 
Jean Haerens. Rosy carmine; double 
Mme. Petrick. Bright rose; double 
Mme. Vander OCruyssen. Light pink, shading to purple; semi-double 
Prof. Wolters. Pink, dark center 

Crowns 8 to 10 in. diam. $1.50 each 10 to 12 in. diam. $2.50 each 

12 to 14 in. diam. 4.00 each 14 to 16 in. diam. 7.50 each 


Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able 
to supply in other varieties. 


Rhododendron Pink Pearl 
Suitable for Forcing 


Size Approx. No. Each 
Plants of Buds Price 
18” 5-7 $10.00 
24” 7-9 12.50 
30” 10-12 15.00 
36” 12-15 20.00 
3-354.’ 15-20 25.00 


Kurume Azaleas 


The very beautiful variety of color makes these extremely 
desirable for late forcing. 


Bridesmaid. Glowing salmon Coral Bells. Very lovely 
Christmas Cheer. Brilliant red Pink Pearl. Salmon rose 
Fairy. Blush pink, lighter towards edges Snow. Pure white 


8to10in. $2.00 each 10 to 12 in. $8.00 each 


Ask for complete list of sizes and prices that we are able to 
supply in other varieties. 


Clivia 
Excellent for house. 


Miniata and Lindeni. 6% in. pots $3.50 each 


Lilacs (Pot-grown) 


Well set with fat buds and heavily branched. 
Charles X. Single; purple Michel ee ee eo pele lilac 
. Mme. Lemoine. uble; white 
Hugo Koster. Single, steel-blue Souv. de Louis Spaeth. ‘Single; deep 
Marie Legraye. Single; white 


rosy purple 
7 in. pots, $3.00 each 


8 in. pots, $4.00 each 
Pot-Grown Greenhouse Grape-Vines 
Muscat of Alexandria, Barbarrosa, Canon Hall, Madrasfield Court, 
Black Hamburg, in 6 in. pots, $6.50 each. 


Bottlebrush 


Metrosideros is a lovely plant for indoor flowering; can readily 


be forced for Easter. 
Plants from 6 in. pots, $2.50 each 
Standard Forms, 80 in. stem, 12 in. head, $3.00 each 
Standard Forms, 32 in. stem, 15 in. head, 5.00 each 





| Our Specialties: Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples, 


Weeping Flowering Cherries, Red-Flowering Dogwood, Rhododen- 
drons, Hardy Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Evergreens in 
variety, grafted Blue Spruce in Kosters and Moerheimi varieties. 








In your request it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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for Christmas 


To the friend whose hobby is gardening, why not give 
a garden book? 


HOTTES, The Book of Shrubs ..........--++ee085 gece eee eeee 3.00 
MAWSON, Life and Work of an English Landscape Architect ....... 7.50 
MCFARLAND, Roses and How to Grow Them .........+.+++++++> 2.00 
MCILVAINE, Spring in the Little Garden .........-++eeeeeeeees a 
MCKINNEY, Iris in the Little Garden .......ccccrvcrcccrcescces 1.75 
ROCKWELL, Evergreens for the Small Place ........-.0+0eeeeee> 1.00 
PS Deere ME gs © a. ko @ preven ws a 60 i Pelee se esely 3.00 
ROGEWHLL.. Tae DOGk OF BAO og cc cc ewe cede owes see 3.00 
ROGERS, Planning Your Garden .......-ccecccccvcccssevcces 2.00 
SAWYER, Water Gardens and Gold Fish .........002000eeeeeees 1.50 
SCHREPPER, Hardy Evergreens .. 2. cece cic cvs cescvess 1.25 
SEDGWICK, Garden Month by Month .........-c2ccceeeeceeees 8.50 
TAYLOR, A Gaide to the Wid Flowers 2 vices ctviccicasocs 3.00 
Be eee ee eee ee re re re er ee 6.00 
THAYER. Spring Flowering Balbe ..... cece rccvcccccccvssees ‘a0 
VGEE, Beme FONG TIOUID  o so oso. 0 bc ees vcd ee ensiwoawe 3.50 
ns ND IID oa tas ordse-eis 9.8 365 6-08e b-anle pale One ae 1.25 
WILDER, Pleasures and Problems of a Rock Garden ..........+.++-: 20.00 
WILSON, America’s Gréstes? Garde 0. ccc ccc ccacceceeeeuns 3.00 
es, Sees OF GRO GD oig-oic cies vin Salsas 60-0 es does 5.00 
WILSON, More Aristocrats of the Garden .........0200eeeeeeees 5.00 
Tree SUNN SEINE 8 oe 'uicd Sep Srileceh vled ath be w hed meee ented 15.00 
po ie SR ee ee Se ee ee FORE eee ee! 1.25 


Orders placed through HORTICULTURE will be filled promptly, 
up to December 15. Please send check with your order. 














——— 








Seasonable Suggestions 


Farquhar’s Hotbed Mat. 76x76 in. Covers two sashes; made of 
heavy duck, filled and quilted. $5.00 each; $55.00 per doz. 

Palmer’s Hotbed Mat. Wool filled. 76x76 in. No. 1.D, made of 
burlap, stitched through, hemmed with canvas and thickly 
padded. $3.50 each; $40.00 per doz. 

Straw Mats for Hotbeds. Made by hand from fresh rye straw; 
thick and well put together. Regular size, 6x 6 feet, $3.50 each; 
3x 6 feet, $2.15 each. Odd sizes made to order at very reason- 
able rates. 

Hotbed Sashes. These are well made, of the very best quality, 
thoroughly seasoned lumber, and free from knots or other im- 
perfections. Painted and glazed, with double-thick 8 x 10-in. 
glass in four rows. Frame, 1% in. by 3x 6 ft., $9.00 each. 

CRATING EXTRA 
1 or 2 sashes 90c.; 3 or 4 sashes $1.80; 5 or 6 sashes $2.70 
Hotbed Frames. 3x 6 ft., $7.50 each; 6x 6 ft., $12.00 each. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 

















NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 
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A GOOD XMAS PRESENT 
FOR GARDENING FRIENDS 


Everlasting Metal Labels. 


Thin copper, written on with stylus, supplied free. 


No ink used. The most satisfactory permanent label. Price per 100 postpaid: 
No. 1—%x3% in. $1.35; No. 2—1%x5 in. $1.70. Stake Labels No. 51—8 in, 
stake, $1.75; No. 52—10 in. stake, $2.00; No. 583—15 in. stake, $2.50. 


Samples of various sizes and styles, 10 cts., coin or stamps 
West Cheshire, Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL™;,cLABELS 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
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Mrs. Wilder’s Rock Garden Book 


|S pees garden lovers have waited long for a comprehensive 
volume covering their hobby. Now comes ‘Pleasures 
and Problems of a Rock Garden,’’* written by an authority 
who has for many years been sponsoring the intriguing art 
and science of rock gardening, Louise Beebe Wilder. There 
is reason for a note of enthusiasm about this big, nicely 
written book, fairly bulging with practical information on 
many hundreds of plants, common and rare alike. The only 
drawback is the price. Twenty dollars is high for any single 
volume, unless an edition de luxe. 

Classified lists are always desirable. No less than 11 are 
included in this book enumerating plants for sunny places, 
shade, plants easily grown from seed, those for acid soil, 
others without a preference, a number of ferns, gray-leaved 
plants, and a list each of blue, yellow, white, and pink 
flowered rock plants. A commendable feature is a buyer's 
guide, which includes seed houses and companies offering for 
sale various groups of rock plants and bulbs. An ample 
bibliography is appended while eight pages are used for the 
index. 

The illustrations, 202 of them, are in a section by them- 
selves, arranged in alphabetical order. Such a collection of 
pictures is rare. It begins with Achiliea serbica, continuing 
on through Erythronium Hartwegii and Leucocrinum mon- 
tanum to Viola rugulosa. 


The Wild Tulips 

Mrs. Wilder supports the cause of the wild tulips, whose 
““wayward grace is unknown to the garden beauties.’ ““Tu- 
lipa montana,” the author notes, “‘has a bulb coated with 
‘wool’ but this covering does not sufficiently protect it from 
even a slight degree of standing moisture in the soil, from 
which it suffers much. A handful of sand should be placed 
around the bulbs of this mountain species and a well-drained 
situation given it.”” Of another she says, ‘“T. silvestris has a 
fault, . . . it is apt under certain conditions to blossom 
sparsely. The finest I ever had were growing in a south border 
under a wall where the soil was very rich and where they 
enjoyed a light shelter provided by a great Scotch brier rose. 
Here they bloomed almost unfailingly. But in the poor soil 
of the rock garden they have not done so well.”’ 

Another neglected group is the trout lilies. The author has 
found that the native Erythronium americanum does not 
flower well, the western kinds doing better. Her final state- 
ment in their behalf is, ‘‘Let me say again that, if you do not 
already know these flowers, do not let the snow fall upon 
your garden before you have tucked a few of them away in 
some of the shaded corners of your rock garden or, better 
still, planted a thousand or more in some woodsy place.” 


Seed Sowing 

In the chapter, “Sowing the Rock Garden,’’ the growing 
of one’s own plants from seed is preferred because a saving 
is made in expense, the plants become acclimatized from the 
start, weakening during shipping is avoided, and transplant- 
ing may be done under ideal conditions, not to mention, of 
course, the fascination of raising the plants. 

It is important to know that, “Seeds of the following 
species should be sown as soon as ripe or certainly by early 
winter: Primula, helleborus, delphinium (very short-lived), 
anemone (very short-lived), trollius, ranunculus, cerato- 
stigma, hepatica, omphalodes, paeonia, phlox, soldanella, 
adonis, aconitum, pulmonaria, geum, acaena, androsace, 
cyclamen, dodecatheon, dryas, onosma, saxifrage and ra- 
mondia. . . . Autumn is not usually regarded as the season 
for rummaging in seed catalogues, but as a matter of fact 
there is no better. Seed purchased from a reliable house at 
this season is sure to be fresh, and this, of course, with the 





“Pleasures and Problems of a Rock Garden,”’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. 
Aecngec be Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
rice $20.00. 
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species whose vitality is short-lived, is of paramount im- 
portance.” 

The 28 chapters in this book include many topics such as 
primulas, violets, irises, poppies, pinks, phlox, campanulas, 
sedums, color combinations and hints on construction. 
Wherein wide margins, large type and heavy paper increase 
the bulk of the 294 pages of the text, space is not wasted 
with wordy phrases. 


Why Bulbous Irises Fail 


HE reference to bulbous irises in the September 1 issue, 

prompts a remark or two. True enough, waterlogged soil 
means failure and so, by the way, does leaving the bulbs in 
the ground, more or less, rather more than less. The Spanish 
and Dutch irises as well as Tingitana and Filifolia are some- 
what finnicky and if they are not kept thoroughly dry during 
their rest period, trouble invariably develops. Three years ago 
I planted several hundred mixed Spanish irises and in order to 
see how they behave in this climate, I left them undisturbed. 
Last spring, not more than 25 per cent remained and they 
were weak. I do not expect to see any of them blooming 
next June, and few if any of the named Spanish, Dutch and 
English irises I planted last fall. It is not because they winter 
kill but mainly because they have been left undisturbed. 

It was my intention to lift the named sorts this season 
but the incessant rains and pressure of work prevented my 
doing so, as it did in the case of my tulips. I might mention 
that the latter, largely through the extreme wetness of 1927, 
plus mole damage, resulted in a loss of fully 50 per cent of my 
bulbs; this season being even more wet, I expect to see still 
further losses through leaving the bulbs in the ground. One 
of the few varieties of tulips that is not affected by being left 
in the ground indefinitely, is Gesneriana major. 


Bulbs Must Be Dried 

But getting back to those irises. The bulbous forms must 
have a thorough drying during their rest period. If they be- 
come damp, through sweating or humidity while in storage, 
it is odds against their doing well, especially for forcing. 
Tingitana and other blue sorts are particularly affected and it 
is more or less a waste of time to plant them for forcing if the 
bulbs have not been thoroughly dried out. I believe one of 
the causes, if not the sole cause, of the wholesale failures 
with the first domestic-grown Tingitanas, was due to the fact 
that the bulbs had not been properly dried. 

When California took up the production of these bulbous 
irises, it was fondly assumed that in that delectable climate, 
they would multiply so rapidly that the country would be 
flooded with bulbs inside five years. The five years are up but 
the flood is still a long way off. The reason is probably due 
to the fact that those who plunged so heavily at the start 
had no facilities for keeping the bulbs dry after lifting. In 
some parts of California, I believe, night fogs are a regular 
thing, these fogs being really loaded with moisture. In fact, 
one grower of Dutch irises once told me the dampness was so 
great that he could not prevent the bulbs from starting 
growth while in storage. It may be that some of the growers 
now have heated storage sheds to keep the bulbs dry but if 
they have not, it is fairly certain that we shall never see these 
bulbous irises plentiful enough to be cheap. 


Heated Storage Necessary 

In the East it is hopeless to try and produce these bulbs 
without heated storage, for when, as this summer, we have 
humidity up to 91, it is impossible to prevent the bulbs ab- 
sorbing moisture. If ever I plant any more Spanish, Dutch or 
English irises, I will make sure that they are dry before 
planting by placing them on a shelf above the kitchen gas 
range. Even if the bulbs do not start rooting while in storage 
the dampness of the atmosphere affects them; they must be 
bone dry at the time of planting and especially for indoor 
culture. If they are plump with moisture when planted, they 
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Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘““IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.”’ 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 














10 HANDSOME CACTI, 
RARE CACTI ®2:c22% 

sinus (Grizzly Bear), 
Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 

Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Oacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 








IRIS 
PEONIES GEORGE N. SMITH 


PHLOX 167 CEDAR STREET 
DELPHINIUMS WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 














HARDY CUT FERN, GALAX 
LEUCOTHOE, ETC. 


Ornamental Shrubbery --- See Our Price List 


Fancy and Dagger Fern, case 5000 .............0-0eeeeee: $ 6.00 
Galax Leaves, large and fine, case 10,000 .................. 7.50 
Green Leucothoe Sprays, 20” to 30”, case 3000 ............ 10.00 
Green Leucothoe Sprays, 14” to 20”, case 3000 ............ 8.00 
Green Leucothoe Sprays, 8” to 14”, case 5000 ............. 7.50 
Bronze Leucothoe and Galax, hardly ready yet 

Rhododendron and Hemlock Sprays, bale 25 Ibs. .......... 1.00 
Holly Sprays, well berried, case 25 Ibs. ..........-.-++++- 5.00 
Holly Sprays, well berried, case 50 Ibs. ..............++-- 9.00 
Sheet Moss, natural green (fine), bag 15 Ibs. ............. 1.00 


TERMS: 10% discount for cash with order. 
Charge accounts only with rated firms. 
Reference: The Avery County Bank, of this place. 


SKY-LAND NURSERIES, Newland, N. C. 
































Rhododendrons 
Kalmias Azaleas 


For specimen and special planting 
we furnish select nursery-grown 


stock from our Stroudsburg 
nursery. 

From our stations in the Appalachian 
Mountains the highest quality plants can 
be shipped in any quantity. 

Our catalogue of Nursery-grown piants, 
cultural directions, etc., mailed on request. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street, Stroudsburg, Pa. 














OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ica for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 














Native Plants, Shrubs 
and Cacti 


Many are good rock plants 
Write for free price list 
MRS. NEVA C. BELEW 
Harmon Oklahoma 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 








KATSURA TREE 


Cercidiphyllum japonicum 


A beautiful tree from Japan — not 
exactly new, but little known. Simi- 
lar to Lombardy Poplar when small; 
later, it becomes broad and tapering. 
In spring the foliage is rose-pink or 
purple, changing through green to 
scarlet and yellow in autumn. 
A specimen tree from our nursery, 
4 to 5 feet high, is worth $2, or a 
3 to 4 ft. tree for $1.50. 


“LANDSCAPES AND GARDENS” 


a booklet of suggestions for gardeners, fea- 
tures many unusual plants. Send for a copy. 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Mass. 
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will start growing immediately and then either rot or fail 
in some way. The reason, it may be, is that moisture in the 
bulbs while resting, causes some inner activity which deprives 
them of their vitality. We all know that bulbs undergo some 
change during the rest period and they must be dry during 
this stage, especially if wanted for forcing. The Dutch arti- 
ficially dry their bulbs; for early forcing the bulbs are given 
considerable heat while in storage. 
—T. A. Weston. 

New York. 


An Easily Ventilated Coldframe 


HE main drawback to the use of a coldframe for growing 

small hardy vegetables and flowers in winter is the atten- 
tion to ventilation which is necessary. This, however, is easy 
to solve by the device shown herewith. Our coldframe is 
placed close to the house, partially protected by a porch on 
the west, sheltered on the north by the house and fully ex- 
posed to the sun all day. It is made in the usual way, six by 
six feet, so as to take two standard size glazed sash (three by 
six feet). The board at the back is 12 inches wide; that in 





Simple Device for Ventilating a Coldframe 


front six; those on the sides cut to slope from 12 inches at 
the back to six in front, and all nailed together at the corners 
with strengthening cleats. Supporting cleats for the sash to 
rest on are also nailed from front to back on the sides. 

Instead of being pushed or pulled up or down for ventila- 
tion, or lifted off completely on warm days, the sash are 
hinged together and raised by a rope attached to each. These 
ropes pass through pulleys placed vertically above the centre 
of the bed in the crosspiece of a supporting frame whose posts 
are at the sides of the frame. Both ropes then extend to the 
side near the kitchen door so the sash may be raised or lowered 
with fewest steps and least effort. By having the two ropes 
tied together in several places, and by having nails placed at 
several points on the frame, the sash may be opened from a 
mere crack for ventilation to full width. 

During severe weather temporary boards are placed four 
or five inches outside the frame, held in place by stakes driven 
in the ground, and the space between packed with manure, 
litter, leaves or other convenient material to serve as insula- 
tion. In such weather and on cold nights the sash are covered 
with a straw mat and a pair of shutters, though old quilts, 
blankets and carpets will answer the purpose fairly well. 

By filling the frame with rich earth in the fall and giving 
the little necessary attention to watering and ventilation we 
have grown at various times—though not all at one time, 
because of the limited space—lettuce, young onions, radishes, 
chives, parsley, curled garden cress (or peppergrass), mustard, 
pansies, violets, English daisies and a few other small hardy 


| plants. 


As soon as any area becomes bare we replant or resow it 
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" All-Year Landscapes 


Evergreens are attractive from January 
to December. Let beautiful Pines, 
Spruce and Fir frame your vistas, enclose 
your garden, and screen the dusty street. 
Hicks can plant evergreens at any time 
and will guarantee them to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced free. You ought to 
have our catalogue showing how you can 
develop your landscape all summer. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 


and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Hilts Evergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Dundee, Illinois 


INC, 











Box 317 





Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 









Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 















| FARR NURSERY CO. 


Weiser Park, Penna. 


A nursery of botanical and historical 
interest. 125 acres of iris, peonies, 
lilacs, evergreens and shrubs. Plan 
to visit us. Grounds open every day. 
Located on Wm. Penn Highway (Pa. 
route No. 22) 12 miles west of Reading. 

















Dreer’s 


GARDEN BOOK 


What so fascinating, on a winter even- 
ing, as to plan your summer: garden? 
Get our 1929 edition now and select 
the Flowers and Vegetables you want. 
Profusely illustrated and with authori- 
tative cultural articles. 


The 1929 edition will be mailed early 

in January to customers of record. If 

you are-not on our list, write for free 
copy and mention “Horticulture.” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Daphne Cneorum 


A Complete List of 
Nursery Stock 


Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 


green Shrubs, etc., in specimens, small 
transplants and seedling sizes. .. .. .. 
Write for our ‘Short Guide’’ and 
Special Fall Price-list 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church St., New York City 














Tree Moving 
Tree Surgery 


Entomology 
Pertilizing 


H. L. Frost & Company 


Landscape Foresters 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
CHEERFULLY 


20 MILL ST., ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Tel. Arl. 1410 


‘TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 














HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














HARBINGER 


The best landscape gladiolus, blooms 
until frost, unique color, wonderful 
propagator, rated 97. 
Blooming bulbs $1.00 each 
Other good varieties 


E. M. SANFORD 
Madison New Jersey 








REGAL LILY SEED—Raise Regal Lilies 
in quantity from seed. 1928 crop ready— 
50 cents per 300 seeds; $1.00 per 1000; 
$2.00 per oz.; $7. 00° per one- quarter 
Mass. 








pound. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, 
**xs0ut DAHLIAS 


50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














HORTICULTURE 


and thus make every square inch do its duty all winter. By 
so doing we get surprising quantities of delicious fresh vege- 
tables from late fall until the garden begins to yield in the 


spring. 
Suffern, N. Y. 


—M. G. Kains. 


‘The Blue Bee Balm 


R three years the so-called blue bee balm of Africa (Pyc- 
nostachys Dawei) has been exhibited with the poinsettias 
at the annual Christmas flower show of the Garfield Park 
Conservatory in Chicago, Ill. So many visitors have asked 
about its garden possibilities that it was tested this year in 
the trial garden in Garfield Park and in the suburban garden 


of a member of the staff. Results were practically the same | 


in both gardens. 

Seed from the conservatory’s plants sown early in April 
in sandy loam and kept in a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees 
germinated in three days. When two weeks old, the seedlings 
were transplanted to two and one-half inch pots. On May 18 
the plants were set out. Some plants began to bloom in June, 
while only a few inches high and bloomed continuously until 
killed by frost. They were at their height during August, 
September and early October, and were truly striking in 
appearance. 

The flowers are a rich clear cobalt blue. The florets of a 
head open a row at a time; hence there are never enough 
florets open at a time to make a single flower head spec- 
tacular. This is the chief objection that can be urged against 
the plant. Each flower head, though, continues in bloom 
many days, and a well grown plant has scores of flower heads 
in bloom at a time. From a distance a plant appears a solid 
mass of blue. Plants this summer reached a height of two and 
one-half to three feet, and had the general appearance of 
compact, symmetrical, much branched shrubs. Some plants 
ripened quantities of seed. 

During the many years the conservatory has grown the 
plant—it was grown for years for other flower shows but 
never caught the public fancy until exhibited with the vivid 
red of poinsettias—it has been treated as a perennial. The 
roots of plants grown outdoors this summer have already 
rotted in the ground, indicating that it must be treated as 
an annual in the garden. 

Those interested in a bold, free-flowering blue annual for 
August and September effect may be interested in looking the 
plant up in the Christmas show at the conservatory. It is 
but fair to say, however, that plants grown outdoors this 
summer were much bolder and more vigorous than those 
grown in the greenhouses. 

I do not know of any American firm that offers seed of 
the so-called blue bee balm. One eastern firm, though, offered 
plants of it this spring. If plants seeded as freely in the 
grounds of that firm as they did here, there should be plenty 
of seed on the market in 1929. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
Chicago, III. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Lowe and Gibson, Ltd. (Crawley Down, Sussex, Eng.) Season 
1929. Border carnations and bearded irises. 

Michell, Henry F. Co. (518-516 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Michell’s bulbs.” 1928. 

Peyton, George W. (Windy Hill Gardens, Rapidan, Virginia) 
“Peyton’s peerless peonies 1928.” 

Rockmont Nursery. (D. M. Andrews, Boulder, Colo., P. O. Box 
493) Autumn catalogue 1928. Bulbs, seeds, herbaceous plants. 

Tether and Don. (104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) 1928 Fall 
catalogue of bulbs and roots. 

Tricker, William, Inc. (Independence, Ohio) Ornamental fishes for 
the home, aquariums, water plants, and supplies. 

Unwin, W. J. (Histon, Cambridgeshire, Eng.) 
catalogue of sweet peas, bulbs and roses.”- 1928. 


Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) 
1928-1929. Catalogue of gladiolus roots and sundry flower bulbs. 
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Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


. the nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide. Kills Red Spider, 
Green and Black Aphis, White Fly, 





Thrips, RBhododendron , 
—s and many other urious 
sect pests. Highly effective... 
a aa very easy to 
apply ... under glass + + + OUt-of- 


doors. Order in a supply today... 
quart $1.00, gallon $3.00, 5 ouliens 
$12. 00, 10 gallons $20. 00. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 


. . « the powerful oe spray. 
xine. Scale insects eggs, also 
sy — even in Wi Winter. Mixes 
ready tn cold water, covers rapidly 
will not burn the 

ee or -, Ay ‘Highly effective, inex- 
pensive ... something the grower of 
fruit trees cannot do without. 1 gal- 
lon $2.00, 5 gallons $9.00, 10 gallons 
$15.00 . . . and worth much more! 





Sold at leading seed, flower, 

hardware and department stores 

everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your » write us 








Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
CSE SE ARE 











Wanted position as Superintendent. Have 
college training and 25 years’ experience. 
Oan handle blue prints, construction work 
and landscaping. 

H. D. Care of “Horticulture’”’ 








Trained gardener, thoroughly experienced 
and interested in growing things, wishes 
position on private estate. Address: 

D. B., Care of “Horticulture” 








CACTI TEXAS 
NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties Cacti, also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Cacti Bowls, 
for $10.00; 40 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 
$3.00. F.O.B. El Paso. 


TEXAS CACTI Co. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 








TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 
Free List of Unusual Plants 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 
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BUCKWHEAT 
HULLS 


The Perfect Mulch 


Not like any other substance 
used for mulching or soil 
building. Easy to handle, 
perfectly clean, mix readily 
with the soil when forked 
in, decay slowly, supply 
humus, and keep the soil in 


good condition. Practical 
for winter and summer 
mulching. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in 
bags of 50 lbs., f.o.b. Towanda, 
Pa., at these prices:— 


100 pounds .... $1.75 
300 pounds .... 4.60 
1000 pounds .... 14.00 
2000 pounds .... 23.00 


100 pounds will cover 100 sq. feet 
one inch deep. 


Send for special circular if you 
wish more information before 
ordering. 


Dayton Milling Co. 
810 Main Street 


Towanda, Pa. 














i the 
- Quickest 
| YO 


at 






















Invisible, Heartily 
no leaf endorsed 
discolora- by leading 
tion. For Mildew and florists. 






Black Spot on 
’ t ” 
‘ 





THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 


Spot. 4 pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer's, or send 
check. Ask for Bulletin, ‘Black 
Spot Control.’ Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; [nsectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HORTICULTURE 


Protecting Fruit Trees From Mice 


| eet is very discouraging in the spring to find that choice 


trees have been girdled by mice. Yet it is likely to happen 
unless methods of protecting them are adopted. One method 
is to clean all weeds and grass away from the base of the 


| trunk, mounding with soil 12 inches up the trunk. It is well, 


also, to remove all rubbish piles, which are mouse shelters. 
A repellent wash of one part creosote oil to two or three 
parts coal tar has proved very satisfactory, but it should not 
be used on trees under three years old. A very common 
practice is the placing of mechanical protectors such as 
galvanized wire netting having four meshes to the inch, or 
special veneer, about the base of the trunk. Even tarred paper 
or building paper will serve. 

It has been found that by doing part of the pruning in 
the fall and leaving the branches around the tree that the 
mice will feed on the tender shoots in preference to the bark 


_of the tree. Tramping the snow around the base of a tree 








after each storm will often keep the mice away, but if the 
rodents are very abundant, poisoning will be found the 
quickest and most effective method of control. The Bureau 
of Biological Survey recommends the following formula: 


| “‘Mix together, dry, one-eighth ounce of powdered strych- 


nine and one-eighth ounce of baking soda. Sift the strychnine- 
soda mixture over one quart of rolled oats, stirring constantly 


| to insure an even distribution of the poison through the grain. 
| Thoroughly warm the poisoned rolled oats in an oven and 


sprinkle over them six tablespoonfuls of a mixture of three 
parts of melted beef fat and one part of melted paraffin, mix- 
ing until the oats are evenly coated. When the grain is cool it 
is ready for use.’’ Be sure when mixing that the poisoned oats 
and the paraffin-fat mixture are both hot. Distribute the 
mixture, a tablespoonful at each place, near the base of each 
tree in a miniature bird-feeding station, under wads of grass, 
or in the burrows. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums 


Director Hamblin’s report of the lateness of hardy chrys- 
anthemums at the Harvard Botanic Garden this year agrees 
with their performance here. 

I have about half as many varieties as the Botanic Garden, 
only three of which were in bloom October 1—Yellow Nor- 
mandie, Wolverine and Barbara Cumming. Checking of 
blooming dates shows that most all early varieties were two 
weeks late; later varieties bloomed nearer their regular dates. 

Another point this year has been the peculiar performance 
of some varieties. Yellow Normandie was better than I have 
ever seen it before, and some of the later varieties were un- 
usually good, while others, ordinarily reliable, made poor 
growth, and had wretched flowers. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
originated by the Department of Agriculture, a striking large 
single red, did not have a perfect blossom on 25 plants, al- 
though last year it stood out among the “‘mums”’ like Paul’s 
Scarlet among the climbing roses. 

An effort is being made by Alexander Cumming, Jr., of 
Bristol, Conn., to breed earlier, as well as better, hardy sorts. 
Mr. Cumming is the originator of many worthy varieties 
so far. 

Ruth Cumming, a reddish bronze decorative, to my mind 
the finest of all hardy chrysanthemums, is one of his, as are 
Barbara Cumming, a bronzy yellow decorative, and Gypsy 
Girl, a very attractive chestnut crimson single. Barbara Cum- 
ming blooms early in September, Ruth Cumming the first 
week in October, and Gypsy Girl a few days later. All make 
good growth, are absolutely hardy and are very prolific 
bloomers. Breeding earlier chrysanthemums is not as easy as 
it sounds for there is little to start with, and selection is a 
slow process. 


Meshanticut Park, R. I. —R. Marion Hatton. 
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Invigorates 


plant foliage while destroy- 
ing Aphis, Red Spider, 
Thrip, Mealy Bug, Soft 
Scale, etc. No fumes, pleas- 
ant to use. Will not dis- 
color blooms. 
FPUNGINE, a concentrated 
sulphur composition which 
) aca ay tae naan, Controls mil- 
w, rust, etc. an refer it for 
fighting Red Spider. sie: 
VERMINE: The ideal soil sterilizer. 
All three products Lpetons alike 
1; Gallon, 


Quart, $1; 
25-gal. drum, $60; 5 i $110 
irect from us 


At Paes dealer’s o 

FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE 

204 James Bldg. 








GLADIOLUS 
LADY DAINTY (Clark) 1928 


A new creation combining the beauty 
of Primulinus Species with that of 
Saundersii. Color, warm pink, with 
two lower segments blending to pale 


yellow in throat. 

At the great Boston Show, August, 1928, 

a Dainty won FOUR important prizes. 

1. First Prize as BEST PRIM NUS 
SEEDLING 


2. Achievement Medal as BEST SEED- 
LING in Show. 

8. Silver Medal of the American Gladiolus 
Society. 

4. Award of Merit. 

This certainly is a most unusual achieve- 

ment. Blooming size bulbs $5.00 each. 

Stock limited. Orders filled rotation. 

Sarah Palfrey (Olark, 1928) similar to 
Fluffy Ruffles, $5.00 per bulb. 

Send for 1929 List of 100 “Best” or 
“Favorite” Glads. 

WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 

Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 
New peopy list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 











Michell’s 


SEEDS 








PEAT MOSS 
For a Winter Mulch 


about Broad Leaved Evergreens, 
Perennials, Strawberries, and 101 
other places about the 
home grounds. 
Single Bale $4.00 5 Bales $19.00 
10 Bales $35.00 
Trial size $1.75 postpaid 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12-13 Fanevil Hall Sq. 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Invites its members to make use of 
the facilities of the excellent Horticul- 
tural Library in its rooms at 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. In connection 
with the Library, there is a _ well- 
appointed reading room, open to the 
public; and members may borrow books 
upon personal application or by mail by 
writing to the librarian. 

The Library contains the best stand- 
ard works on Horticulture, many rare 
old volumes of historical interest, and 
the most worth-while of the modern 
books on Horticultural subjects. A list 
of recent accessions will be found in this 
number of HORTICULTURE. 

The Library Committee is always 
glad to be advised of any special books 
whose purchase is recommended, and is 
pleased to receive any volumes which 
members care to donate to the Library. 

The Library is open each week day 
from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., except Satur- 


Lectures in New York 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York announces the following 
lectures: 


Thursday, Jan 10, New Fruits 
(Illustrated ) 


By U. P. Heprick, Director of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Thursday, Jan. 24, Japanese Gardens 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By Guy H. Lee 


Thursday, Feb. 14, Modern Rose Heresies 
(Illustrated in Color) 
By J. Horace McFarLanpb 


Thursday, Feb. 28, Lessons We May Learn from 
the Soil and Its Mysterious Power 


(With samples of soil for consideration 
and Discussion) 


By Hucu Finptay, Columbia University 


Mechanics’ Building 


The 
Centennial 
Exhibition 

OF THE 


Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


WILL BE HELD IN 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 19-23, 1929 


AND WILL BE THE 


Outstanding 














day, when it closes at noon. 





1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


All these lectures will be given at 8.15 P. M. in 
Steinway Hall Auditorium, 109-113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 











Horticultural Event 
of the Year 





ti all 











What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?: 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 
Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














Established 33 Years 


‘y POULTRY ee 
sta Work 
Deodorizer Unexcelled 


Ship one bale to a carload 
Anywhere in U. S. A. 








8TANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box. 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. 0. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 


a — 





Gardener desires position on private estate; 
also understands care of greenhouses. Ex- 
cellent references. Single. Address 

x. Y., “Horticulture” 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST 


FERTILIZER 


Canadian Unleached Hard- 
wood Ashes— 
Nature’s One Fertilizer 
GEO. STEVENS 


PETERBORO ONTARIO 





Air for Stored Potatoes 


Piling potatoes too deep or confining them in bins from 
which the air is excluded may produce dark brown or black 
areas in the center of the potatoes commonly known as 
“blackheart.’’ Too high a temperature in the storage place 
will also produce these symptoms, but exclusion of air, even 
at low temperatures, always results in loss from blackheart. 
If the tubers are to be stored at temperatures below 45 degrees 
they can be piled to a depth of six feet without danger of too 
closely confining the tubers on the bottom of the pile and 
leading to the development of blackheart. Where the storage 
place will have a temperature of 50 degrees or more, however, 
as is the case in most home cellars, it is regarded as unsafe to 
pile potatoes to a depth of more than three feet if they are to 
be kept longer than three or four weeks. 

Severely blackhearted potatoes are unfit for seed purposes. 
Blackheart is not a disease, however, and sound tubers or 
those only slightly injured may be safely used for seed. 


Coming Exhibitions 


February 23-March 3. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show at Hotel 
Sherman. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


March 13-21, 1929. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show 
to be held in Convention Hall. 


March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 


April 16. Baltimore, Md. The Seventh Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Garden Clubs. 





WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. witutiams & SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 














IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peet) 

A superior granulated variety for horti- 

cultural use. Frequent importations. 

Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 

uantities. hy pay shipping charges 

rom more distant points? Write for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bidg., Boston 








Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 














HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 
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Books by Ernest H. Wilson, Keeper of the ‘Arnold Arboretum 


More Aristocrats of the Garden 


Mr. Wilson presents in ‘More Aristocrats of the Garden’’ an en- 
tirely different group of plants to those discussed in his volume on 
the same subject, ‘Aristocrats of the Garden.” 

In ‘“‘More Aristocrats of the Garden’’ Mr. Wilson has been most 
specific. The book is practical from Preface to Epilogue. It deals 
with the question of suitability of plants for certain locations to a 
degree attempted in no other volume. 

This volume adds hundreds of new Aristocrats available for 
American gardens that have been selected on the basis of tests cov- 
ering-a long period of time. 

One of the most interesting chapters is the Epilogue, containing 
the answer to the question that has been hurled thousands of times 
at Mr. Wilson in the past few years—Where and How to Get the 
Aristocrats. 300 pages—+43 full page illustrations. $5.00 


Aristocrats of the Garden 


‘Aristocrats of the Garden’’ is valuable to both the amateur gar- 
dener and the professional. 

In this volume will be found the origin and history, names and 
idiosyncrasies, propagation and development, usefulness and beauty 
of those plants which it is the hope and desire of all garden-lovers 
to see growing in their own gardens—the Aristocrats. 

Each group has a chapter to itself, in which the author has packed 
the wealth of information gathered in a lifetime of pioneering in 
strange places, and of practical experience in the great gardens of the 


world, particularly in America’s Greatest Garden, the Arnold Arbore- © 


tum. 


$5.00 


Plant Hunting 


Here are two volumes, filled with adventure, glowing with the 
ardor of the explorer. Mr. Wilson has made seven plant hunting 
trips—to Africa, the Tropics, Australia, New Zealand, China, Korea, 
Japan, India, the East Indies, and other lands, penetrating into the 
secret places from which he has gathered more than 2,700 horticul- 
tural specimens for American gardens. 

The book is published in two handsomely bound volumes, boxed, 
and is of de luxe character. Jt contains 128 beautiful full page 
illustrations, most of which are from photographs taken by Mr. 
Wilson and have not heretofore been published. Autographed edi- 
tion, boxed. (two vols.) $15.00 


America’s Greatest Garden 


Mr. Wilson’s world-wide fame as a plant explorer is equaled by 
the fame of. his writings.. In ‘‘America’s Greatest Garden” Mr. 
Wilson is at his best. Love of his subject is evident on every page. 
The style is easy and the whole work is rich in charm. In language 
that is simple and brilliant he tells the story or rather sings the song, 
of beauty in flower and fruit, in bud, leaf and bark. 

The book is a compendium of the Arnold Arboretum’s experience 
in the acclimatization of tree, shrub, vine, conifer and broad-leaf 
evergreen, which all who garden may use for their own guidance 
and advantage. 

In all there are eighteen chapters and fifty beautiful full page illus- 
trations, a preface, and a frontispiece portrait of Prof. Charles S. 
Sargent, the man whose genius made America’s Greatest Garden. 

The book is handsomely bound in dark red cloth covers stamped 
with gold design and contains fifty beautiful illustrations. $3.00 





At all bookstores, from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, or direct from the publishers, 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, 289 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Boston Florists 











124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 








, Gt Phion 


Thien 


67 BEACON | STREET _riowers 
Telegraphed 
Heymerine 0 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Oable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 








The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
FLORIST 
838-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 


HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 














UNDER TH™ PARK ST. CHURCH 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
= H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Specimens and Hedge 


Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in Amer- 
ta for this Fall planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. 
Box 12, Milton, Delaware 
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Late December Work 


“THE. watering of plants in the conservatory must be done 
judiciously in order to avoid rotting and damping-off. Water 
in the morning. 

Fertilizing of house plants should be suspended almost entirely 
in dull weather. 

Cuttings of carnations may be taken now. Remember that 
those taken too near the base of the plant will produce grassy 
plants and few flowers. Not a trace of rust should be evident 
on the cuttings, and the lower leaves are best trimmed off. 

Calendulas are cheery flowers in early spring. Sow seeds now 
to have blooms in March. Ball's variety is the best. 

Evergreen cuttings of chamaecyparis can be taken now. Shoots 
four inches long of last summer's growth should be kept at 
about 50 degrees in the cutting bench with some bottom heat. 


Never let them get dry. | 
Lilies for forcing may be brought gradually into heat now. A) 
The foliage may be drawn up by keeping the plants shaded. on 
Other bulbs may also be put on the bench. 
f 


The stems of poinsettias and Euphorbia jacquinaeflora bleed 4) 
when cut and should be treated by dipping the ends of the stems i) 
in boiling water for a minute. “ly 

Garden furniture should not be left out doors all winter. Take 
it to the shed where painting may be done conveniently. ) 

Water should not be allowed to drop from the gutters onto the 
perennial border. Clean all rubbish from the drain sprouts and 
save your perennials. 

Dormant sprays such as lime sulphur may be applied now on 
warm days, but such work is better delayed until January and 
February. 

Evergreens pruned with flat tops such as hedgerows are often 
damaged by heavy wet snow being allowed to collect on them. 
It is advisable to clear the snow away, but never when the plants 
are covered with ice. 

It is not too early to send for seed catalogues which are to 
— from abroad. Help the seedsmen by placing your orders 
early. 

Garden books make good gifts at the holiday season. 
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IRIS GEORGE N. SMITH 


PEONIES 
167 CEDAR STREET 


PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
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New York Florists 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. 1. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











The Best in Gladiolus 


EABROOK : 
Yu. URSERIES 





Flower Seed Novelties 
for 1929 


Pki 

Anchusa Annual “Blue Bird” 

Ce SY aca én cee ae hhc 50.4.4 o- 50c 
Papaver Orientale “The Feltham,” 

various shades without blotch .... 50¢ 
Lobelia Cardinalis ‘“‘The Bishop” 

Extra Strong Spike ............ T5e 
Meconopsis Baileyii (Blue Poppy) 

PE EEE. ncn dnusedéc.cacce 50c 
Scabiosa Caucasica “Goldingensis” 

Great Improvement ............. 50c 
Verbena Hybrid “Colossea” 

UE ERE re 50c 


Ursinia Anethoides Orange and Purple 
New South African wy abe ab 50c 
Collection (7 pkts.) $3.50 
_ Two collections $6.50 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


1897 
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To bl again another 





year 


“A garden is a lovesome 
thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

FPerned grot.’’* 
*By Brown 
. and now your growing, 
living, garden is in a pleasant 
dream sleep... to bloom 
again another year. 
How best to protect this happy 
plot when winter winds whis- 
tle and snow descends so as to 
be recipient of its goodness, its 
loveliness, another year is no 
doubt your dominant worry. 
And here perhaps we have as 
striking an answer as was ever 
offered. 
Blanket your garden with a 
winter mulch of GPM (Gran- 
ulated Peat Moss). It is the 
only safe way. It protects 
plant life in every form through 
frost and the even more dan- 
gerous thaw. GPM is indeed 

















Ketinospora mdkes a fine Hedge 


When We Have to Clear Land 


Frequently we have real bargains for those who need small 
evergreens for hedges, windbreaks, or reforesting purposes. It 
is doubtful if we have ever presented a better buy than in this 
lot of Retinospora and Fir. 


Each * means one transplanting a om 
Retinospora plumosa (green) 12 to 15 in. B. & B. $45.00 $395.00 
R. plumosa aurea (golden) 12 to15in.B.& B. 45.00 395.00 


a true insulating medium. - ; 
When spread over a garden, it will prevent ground heaving Douglas Fir 10 to 12 in. ** 35.00 300.00 
caused by the alternate freezing and thawing of the soil and 12 to 18 in. ** 40.00 350.00 
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will reduce the frozen root period by keeping the ground All first quality stock, at a price so low you can well 
warm in early winter and will prevent the warm March sun afford to start a forest. 


from prematurely heating the ground in spring, which would 
induce a too early flow sap. A garden, winter mulched with A Grade for Every Purpose 


GPM pest mene & well-nlgh overterng, ist 08 Sil yor Send for Kelsey's ‘‘Short Guide’’ and new pricelist, which presents 


more about this protective medium. Our reply to your letter apy . “ 
will convey information in detail. We also have a 100-page the new varieties and old standards in evergreen and deciduous trees 


book, Gardening with Peat Moss at $1 per copy. and shrubs. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


29-P Burling Slip, New York 50 Church Street New York City 















































Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 


softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘““IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 


BROOK VILLE the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.”’ 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
LILACS are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 

trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 


Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 

parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 

New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 

$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 

side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 

designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 








T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 









































